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as  himself, increasing  the  volume  of mere   noise
which threatens to drown sense.   But if he seriously
cultivates his powers, and enriches his mind, he may
feel  sure that even  in journalism  he may be dis-
charging one of the most important functions which
a man can undertake.   He may be right or wrong in
the particular doctrines which he supports.    Indeed,
the first and most obvious result of any attempt to
take wider views of politics is the admission that
wisdom (and as certainly, nonsense) is not the ex-
clusive possession of any party in politics, literature,
or philosophy.    But something is done whenever a
man of trained intellect and genuine conviction liftvs
popular discussion to a higher plane.    At such times
it rises above the region of personal invective or pure
platitude, and involves a conscious reference to great
principles and to the remote conditions of the little
bit of history which we   are  actually transacting,
When John Stuart  Mill became a member of the
House of Commons, and was accepted as a philo-
sopher coming among practical men, he said much
that displeased his hearers; but it was observed by
competent judges at the time, that the tone of parlia-
mentary debates was perceptibly raised.    Members
of Parliament were forced to reflect for the moment,
not only how their speeches would tell in next day's
reports,  and what traps they were setting for op-